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Grrcke increases subsidie 


In 1969, the Province of On- 
tario initiated the provision of 
financial assistance to small 
municipalities in the form of 
capital subsidies not exceeding 
50 per cent of the gross capital 
cost of water and sewage 
works systems. This program 
has been very successful in 
that more than 250 projects 
have been developed by the 
Ministry of the Environment 
utilizing this policy. Neverthe- 
less, this still left a number of 
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municipalities burdened with 
charges exceeding the objec- 
tives of $120 per year for se- 
wage service and $100 per year 
for water service 

To alleviate this sitation, the 
Government of Ontario has ap- 
proved of an increased finan- 
cial assistance policy to be 
conducted by the Ministry of 
the Environment for water and 
sewage works systems in 
small municipalities. The pre- 
vious limit of 50 per cent subsi- 
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dization of capital costs has 
been increased to 75 per cent 
of the capital costs of the two 
systems. 
RESULTS 

This will greatly assist Envi- 
ronment Ontario with its 
thrust towards eliminating pol- 
lution while at the same time 
providing adequate safe water 
for public consumption 

To properly reflect the infla- 
tionary trend in the cost Of ser- 
vicing, adjustments have also 
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Environment Minister James Auld lights his pipe as Chairman A. S. Bray outlines the way 
the task force’s working groups operate. 
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New water, sewage plants 


There are currently over 75 
new water and pollution con- 
trol treatment plants in the 
planning, design or construc- 
tion stages in the province of 
Ontario. 

These projects take the form 
of new facilities or extensions 
to existing ones, but they’re all 
aimed at one object; to assure 
a plentiful supply of pure water 
and to see that all forms of 
municipal wastes are treated so 
that they will not endanger the 
province’s lakes and water- 
courses. 

The Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment and its branches have 
the responsibility to assist in 
the design and engineering of 
these projects and to see that 
they meet the needs of the 
areas they are intended to 
serve. 

In 1972, the Ministry or- 
ganized and co-ordinated sey- 
eral major plant openings. 
During the year, ceremonies 
were held at the new Elgin wa- 
ter system, and Hamilton’s 
new $23 million treatment 
plant extension. Other open- 
ings included Meaford, Sea- 
forth, West Lorne, and Belle- 
ville. 

Other important projects 
under construction or close to 
completion include: Alliston, 
Blezard Valley, Burk’s Falls, 
Coniston, Ear Falls, Hearst, 


Ignace, Ingersoll, Kent Coun- 
ty, Kirkland Lake, Lambton 
County, Port McNicoll, Till- 
sonburg, Bradford, Port Perry, 
Prescott, Ridgetown, St. 
Mary’s, Southampton, Stur- 
geon Falls, Whitney & Tis- 
dale, Emo, Cannington and 
Longlac. 

The Ontario Government, 
through the Ministry of the 
Environment, has negotiated 


Autos first noise target 


The first of a series of noise 
control regulations will be intro- 
duced in Ontario this summer, 
Environment Minister James 
Auld announced. 

He was speaking March 19, to 
the London Rotary Club. 

“Our objective is to reduce the 
irritating and annoying sounds 
which invade our daily lives in 
many ways, to acceptable and 
reasonable levels.’ The Ministry's 
Air Management Branch has 
been studying various kinds of 
noise legislation and is drafting 
noise regulations under Ontario's 
Environmental Protection Act. 
Because of past difficulties experi- 
enced by agencies of all levels of 
government in devising effective 
and enforceable anti-noise mea- 
Sures, the Branch’s progress has 
been careful and deliberate, he 


loans for hundreds of ‘millions 
of dollars in its program of up- 
grading or building pollution 
control plants in areas that 
previously had ineffective or 
minimum treatment facilities. 
Of course, an important bene- 
fit from all this activity will be 
the eventual improvement of 
the quality of the Great Lakes, 
all of which are in the prov- 
ince’s boundaries. 


pointed out. 

“The most serious noise prob- 
lem in most urban areas is pro- 
tomotive traffic,’ Mr. 
For this reason, as its 
first step, the Ministry intends to 
regulate the operational noises of 
individual vehicles this coming 
summer.”” 

The second step will be the es- 
tablishment of ambient or overall 
noise level objectives for various 
types of areas throughout the 
province during 1973. These noise 
objectives will be specified for 
both day and night for the follow- 
ing areas of activity: rural residen- 
tial, urban residential, commer- 
cial, mixed residential 
, and mixed ri 
dential and industrial. Thes 
gested levels will be compared to 
the results of community noise 


sug- * 


been made in the objectives 
for typical home charges. The 
new charges on which the ba- 
sis of financial assistance will 
be determined are $130 for se- 
wage service and $110 for wa- 
ter service, and increase of $10 
per year from the objectives 
established in 1969. 

This increase in assistance 
means that many smal! Ontar- 
io communities that could pre- 
viously not afford to construct 
and operate these facilities 


Task force study: 


Cove 


will now be able to do so. » 
Over the next five years\\the 


istpy,.expects to spend 
1 on an sybsi- 
is iS approximately $27 


million re-than would have 
been spent under the 50 per 
cent grant structure. This 
change could involve 50 se- 
wage works and 29 water 
works programs. 


(Continued Page 3.) 


Options for 


contai 


Ontario’s solid waste task 
force has concentrated the at- 
tention of one working group 
on beverage container control, 
Environment Minister James 
Auld announced recently. 

Introducing the task force to 
the press at a Queen’s Park 
news conference, he indicated 
that some recommendations 
on beverage containers are ex- 
pected by late spring. 

“Tt’s not a matter of picking 
on any particular industry,” 
Mr. Auld said, “‘It is simply a 
matter of attacking the rather 
more visual and obvious prod- 
ucts of a throwaway society 
first. If government action is 
needed to alleviate our litter 
problems, then undoubtedly 
that action will be taken. 

“We do not plan to preside 
over the death of the return- 
able container. Our waste load 
is increasing steadily and I 
cannot accept any suggestion 
that the people of this province 
should pay for the convenience 
of the buyers, sellers, distribu- 
tors and manufacturers who 
choose to use throwaway con- 
tainers.”’ 

REALISTIC PROGRAMS 

The general objective laid 
down for this working group is 
to recommend realistic and 
acceptable programs for the 
progressive reduction of bev- 
erage containers entering the 
waste stream. This includes 
containers for soft drinks, 
beer, ale, wine and spirits. 


level studies which are being car- 
tied out in London, Hamilton, 
and Woodstock before the am- 
bient objectives are issued, Mr. 
Auld added. 

“Thirdly, the Ministry intends 
to put forward a regulation cover- 
ing noise and/or vibration emitted 
from all types of stationary 
sources,"* Mr. Auld said. This 
regulation will limit noise Jevels at 
property lines with emphasis on 
decreasing the noise level in resi- 
dential areas, 

Mr. Auld added that, sometime 
in 1973, the Ministry also intends 
to draft a model by-law to combat 
local nuisance noises which could 
be put into effect by municipal au- 
thorities. 

This year, he said, “we 
hope to propose a regulat 
control noise from recreational 


ners 


Three possible courses of ac- 
tion were outlined in a position 
paper prepared by waste man- 
agement branch staff and pre- 
sented to the task force. 

One option is the establish- 
ment of minimum deposits ap- 
plied to all beverage contain- 
ers, reusable or throwaway, 
which must be refunded on re- 
turn of the container to the re- 
tail outlet. 

The immediate effect of this 
measure would be to remove 
any distinction between reusa- 
ble and throwaway containers 
as far as the consumer is con- 
cerned. The number ot ‘con- 
tainers which may be returned 
by any customer would have to 
be controlled to prevent too 
great a burden for the smaller 
retailer. 

OPTIONS 

The second option outlines a 
minimum statutory refund to 
be applied to reusable glass 
containers and an offsetting 
tax to be applied to throwaway 
bottles and cans. This levy, 
primarily a convenience penal- 
ty in terms of the throwaways, 
could be adjusted to encourage 
the use of reusable bottles. 

Further provisons would be 
required in this course of ac- 
tion, to guarantee that retail- 
ers who stock beverages in 
non-returnable _ containers 
would also be required to offer 
the same drink in reusable 
containers. 

(Continued Page 6.) 


devices with internal combustion 
engines, particularly snowmo- 
biles.”” 

“One of the most effective 
measures would be to reduce the 
noise potential of products at the 
manufacturing level. 

Although some action could 
and may be taken by the province 
to prohibit the sale of noisy prod- 
ucts in Ontario, the Ministry feels 
that the most effective legislation 
in this regard should originate at 
the federal level,” said Mr. Auld. 

“Noise is not a necessary evil 
and noise problems can be solved 
but like other pollution problems 
the solution demands a blend of 
technology, public and private ac- 
tion, and healthy doses of eco- 
nomic realism,” commented On- 
tario’s Minister of the Enyiron- 
ment. 


mment 
Publications 
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DUTTON SEWAGE TREATMENT 

A $520,000 water pollution control system for Dutton, south- 
west of London, Ontario, was opened February 7 by municipal 
officials and Ministry of the Environment staff. 

The new sewage treatment system took 12 months to com- 
plete. It includes two pumping stations, a 10-acre lagoon and a 
sewer collection system consisting of 15,000 feet of eight-inch 
pipe. 


DIAPERS AT BULL RUN 

There is such a thing as 
going to extremes. Horses 
used for logging in Oregon’s 
Bull Run Reservoir area are 
wearing diapers. These are to 
keep the natural functions of 
the animals from contaminat- 
ing the watershed. The reason 
they are there in the first place 
is that the machinery now gen- 
erally used in the logging in- 
dustry would churn up too 
much soil and the horses do 
not. So with diapers, disturb- 
ance to soil and water is kept 
fo a minimum. But disturb- 
ance to the horses must be 
considerable. 


P.C.A.0. SHOW 

Canada’s second annual pollution control show will be 
held May 15 to 17 at the Automotive Building of the Canadi- 
an National Exhibition. 

The Pollution Control Association of Ontario sponsors the 
show. So far more than 150 companies have signed up for the 
exhibition from Canada, the U.S., England, Japan, Denmark 
and the Netherlands. 


THE AUTO FRONT 

Latest news on the automotive emissions front sees the in- 
dustry asking for a roll back on the 1975 standards, hastened by a 
court order for the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency to re- 
consider its earlier refusal to grant a delay. General Motors, 
who long ago called for an easing of the '75 standards, last week 
suggested a ‘‘two-car’’ strategy. This would require cars in 
dense urban areas to have more restricted emission control sys- 
es rs sed in primarily rural areas would be less sub- 
ject to such equipment. The Ford Motor Company proposed re- 
laxation of standards calling for expensive catalytic muffler sys- 
tems at least until 1977. This was agreed to by Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, who have also been campaigning for less stringent controls. 
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Environment Ontario Honored 


Bert Worth (righf) commander of York division of 
the Canadian Power Squadron, presents Environ- 
ment Minister James Auld with plaque in appre- 
ciation of Environment Ontario's contribution to 
good boating. 

The presentation took place at the Toronto in- 
ternational Boat Show in February. 

The Ministry's research craft, Monitor {ll was 
used by the squadron at last year’s floating boat 
show at Ontario Place to encourage enrolment in 
good boating courses. During this program, York 


CARBON MONOXIDE STUDY: 


Decay a major CO 


and rivers.’” 


Study shows river unaffected 
by paper plant operations 


The Bast River near Hunts- 
ville shows no change in water 
quality since the opening of a 
new Kimberly-Clark Tissue 
Mill in that community. 


Environment Ontario began 
studies of the river to assess 
the effect of the new plant with 
its sophisticated waste treat- 
ment system. A report was re- 
leased early in March. 


The effluent was found to be 
of high quality. Investigation 
of the physical, chemical, bac- 
teriological and biological 
characteristics of the Lower 
East River revealed that the 
mill is not altering the quality 
of the downstream waters. 


The report recommends that 
a routine water quality moni- 


toring program on the Lower 


East River should be contin- 
ued by Kimberly-Clark of Can- 
ada Limited. 


The $23 million plant, con- 
structed in 1970, was designed 
primarily to produce tissues 
for household and commercial 
use. It contains a $2 million 
waste treatment facility in- 
cluding a “save-all’”, clarifier, 
settling basin, foam skimmer 
anda submerged outfall. 


Ministry of the Enyiron- 


mill to ensure that the existing 
high quality of water in the 
East River is maintained. 

This is an example where 
the application of modern 
technology, controls exercised 
by the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, and the will of the Com- 
pany to be a good corporate 
citizen have combined to per- 
mit the establishment of an in- 
dustry without the impairment 
of water quality. 


Recent studies at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratores 
and the Stanford Research In- 
Stitute in the U.S.A. have 
thrown a new light on the natu- 
ral sources of carbon monox- 
ide. 

It’s been found that the de- 
cay of green vegetation and 
the production of methane are 
responsible for millions of tons 
of natural carbon monoxide 
annually. 


There are about 250 billion 
tons of organic matter in the 
world, of which 1.5 billion tons 
are chlorophyll. The decay of 
this chlorophyll, a constituent 
of all green plants, combined 
with the formation of a subst- 
ance called bilins, accounts for 
100 million tons of carbon mon- 


oxide every year, apart from 
man-made sources, which to- 
tal 270 million tons per annum. 


METHANE: 


Methane, the gas produced 
by swamps, tropical forests 
and rice paddies is also now 
believed to contribute a fur- 
ther three billion tons of car- 
bon monoxide to the overall to- 
tal. The process takes place 
when methane mixes with the 
general atmosphere. It has 
been estimated that an acre of 
swamp produces 3000 pounds 
of methane per year, but be- 
cause the molecular weight of 
carbon monoxide is higher 
than methane each acre of 
swamp is responsible for 5000 
pounds of monoxide. These 
naturally-produced monoxides 


district of the CPS invited over 500 visitors to join 
courses ranging from basic seamanship to pilot- 
ing, navigation and marine electronics. 

‘Being here today to receive this plaque is def- 
initely one of the good news events,’ Mr. Auld 
said. ‘In a time when we are still battling water 
pollution on a large scale, it is indeed refreshing to 
find a group, such as the Canadian Power Squad- 
ton, who are genuinely concerned about our lakes 


source 


differ from auto and industrial 
emissions. Their oxygen and 
carbon isotopic structures are 
not the same as in man-made 
carbon monoxide. 

The second study by the 
Stanford Institute discovered 
that there exists in most soils 
around the world a harmless 
fungus with the capability of 
consuming 550 million tons of 
carbon monoxide a year, more 
than twice the output of all au- 
tomobiles and factories on the 
planet. 

This information isn’t a sig- 
nal for man to curb his efforts 
in ridding the air of his contrib- 
tions of this gas, but it gives 
a new insight into the compli- 
cated natural sources of car- 
bon monoxide, heretofore un- 
suspected. 


Moore replaces Smith as pesticides chief 


On February 1, Ralph B. 
Moore assumed his new posi- 
tion as chief of Environment 
Ontario's pesticides -control 
service. 


Mr. Moore replaces W. L. 
Smith who moves to a new 
post as special advisor to the 
pesticides control service until 
his retirement. 


Mr. Moore has a Masters of 


-Seience degree from McGill 


University coupled with exten- 
Sive experience in the pesti- 
cides field. For thirteen years, 
he was inyolyed in advising 
pesticides users about tech- 
niques and equipment through: 
the extension branch of what is 
now the Ontario Ministry of 
Agriculture and Food. In addi- 
tion, he worked in field re- 
ch and environmental 


st 
” studies as research manager 


for the Niagara Chemical 
Company from 1964 until 1972. 


Last year, Mr. Moore joined 
the federal Government as 
head of the product compli- 
ance unit, plant products divi- 
sion, of the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this ca- 
pacity, his duties covered such 
areas as registration of pesti- 
cide products under the feder- 
al Pest Control Products Act. 


In his new position as chief 
of the Ministry's pesticides 
control service, Mr, Moore 
will be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this sector's 
activities, training and licen- 
sing of pesticide users, regis- 
tering new pesticide com- 
pounds, and the enforcement 
in the field of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Act, the Pesti- 
cides Act and regulations. 


RALPH E. MOORE 


W. L. SMITH 
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How a town 
gains from 


the subsidy 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


Westport, a village in the Ri- 
deau Lakes north of Kingston, 
is one of the communities to 
benefit from the subsidy in- 
crease. A sewage works facili- 
ty worth $1,037,496 and a water 
works worth $564,508 are now 
underway. 

Without any kind of subsidi- 
zation, the construction of 
these works would cost the ay- 
erage Westport homeowner 
$666.72 per year for the next 40 
years. This could be paid via 
higher taxes or through higher 
service rates, but one way or 
the other, the homeowner 
would have to pay or do with- 
out the improved water supply 
and sewage treatment facili- 
ties. 

Under the new 75 per cent 
subsidy, Westport qualified for 
a 67.3 per cent grant for the se- 
wage works and a 62.4 per cent 
grant for the water works. The 
charges to the average West- 
porter are now level with the 
maximum Ministry objectives 
of $130 and $110 for water and 
sewage works. 
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SULPHUR DIOXIDE LEVELS DROP IN TORONTO 


The line on this chart is a dramatic indication of 
the improvement of air quality in Metropolitan To- 
ronto since 1966, showing a steady drop of sul- 
phur dioxide levels from -10 parts per million in 


1966 to approach .03 in the past year. As more 
sources of this gas come under control, the level 
should continue to decrease as indicated. 
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Ontario's pollution cleanup goes on 


$125,935,368 has been spent 
or committed by Ontario since 
1969 in subsidies for water and 
sewage treatment works worth 
a total of $397,282,044. 

A total of 254 water and se- 
wage projects have been ap- 


" proved for subsidy to date and 


new projectS are coming in at 
the rate of five a month. 

These subsidies were intro- 
duced by the Ontario Water 
Resources Commission and 
carried on by the Ministry of 
the Environment to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to munici- 
palities. They are Ontario's 
answer to the problem of pro- 
viding these services while 
keeping their cost to the indi- 
vidual citizen within reason. 

That figure of $125,935,368 
does not include an additional 
$5,850,000 subsidy towards the 
$39 million cost of our South 
Peel water and sewage works. 

This system of financial as- 
sistance is accelerating the de- 
velopment of a large number 
of projects across the proy- 
ince. Completed projects ac- 
count for $19,635,735 in subsi- 
dies, projects under construc- 
tion account for another $35,- 
537,233, and the balance is 
committed to projects await- 
ing Ontario Municipal Board 
approval, under final design or 
under discussion with munici- 
palities. 

SUBSIDIES 

The Ministry has just an- 
nounced increased subsidy lev- 
els of special significance to 
smaller municipalities. The 
previous maximum subsidy of 
50 percent of the capital con- 
struction cost of water and se- 
wage works is now raised to 75 
percent. 

The overall effect will be a 
continuing reduction in water 
pollution and an increase in the 
supply of adequate, safe wa- 
ter. 

Since its founding, the 
OWRC and subsequently the 
Ministry, has issued certifi- 
cates for municipal water and 
sewage works worth $2.64 bil- 
lion. Of this, $1.83 billion has 
been spent on sewage works 


and the balance on water 
treatment facilities. Last year 
alone $344 million in sewage 
and water works were ap- 
proved, $75 million of which 
were provincially financed. 

Over the same period, indus- 
try has spent or committed ap- 
proximately $255 million to 
control water pollution, a cost 
figure that does not include 
joint industrial-municipal in- 
stallations. 

The Ministry has completed 
an assessment of the extent 
and magnitude of industrial 
water pollution and estab- 
lished an abatement program 
with every major industry in 
Ontario. 

In addition to providing fi- 
nancial incentives for muni- 
ciapl treatment works, the 
Ministry has constructed and 
operates 412 facilities involved 
in providing water or sewage 
treatment for 223 municipali- 
ties. 

PROGRESS 

And the other components of 
the ministry have made equal- 
ly outstanding progress in en- 
vironmental management and 
protection. 

The air management branch 
now monitors atmospheric 
contamination in 44 Ontario 
communities, maintaning an 
air pollution index and alert 
system in Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Sudbury. 

Records of the index since it 
was instituted in these four 
cities provide a clear indica- 
tion of the general improve- 
ment of urban air quality as a 
result of the Ministry's air pol- 
lution control program. 

From March 23 to the end of 
1970, Toronto's index exceeded 
32 on 17 oceasions and a read- 
ing of 50 twice. Through 1971, 
the index exceeded 32, 19 times 
and 50 once. In the whole of 
1972, Toronto's index passed 32 
twice and did not approach 50 
at all. 

In Hamilton, the index ex- 
ceeded 32, 23 times during 1971 
and four times throughout 
1972. In Sudbury, the index 
passed 32, 26 times in 1971 and 


seven times in 1972. Windsor’s 
index exceeded 32 twice be- 
tween March 19 and December 
31, 1972 and 11 times in 1972. 
Nine of these 1972 peaks oc- 
curred in the first two months 
of the year. 

Every major source of air 
contamination in the province 
has been surveyed and placed 
on a control program either 
voluntarily or under orders. A 
total of 113 Ministerial orders 
were issued under the Air Pol- 
lution Control Act, 1967, 80 of 
which have been complied 
with. The director of the 
branch has issued 16 control 
orders under the Environmen- 
tal Protection Act, 1971. 

Industries in Ontario have 
spent, or committed for spend- 
ing in their control programs, 
a total of $810 million for air 
pollution control. 


LEVELS HALVED 


The results of air pollution 
control are showing. In Toron- 
to, for example, between 1966 
and 1971, sulphur dioxide lev- 
els were cut in half and sus- 
pended particulate matter, the 
other major air contaminant 


SS A 


Sights like this foam-flecked waterfall are steadily vanishing in Ontario. 


was reduced by a third. 

Noise studies have been un- 
dertaken during 1972 in Toron- 
to, Hamilton, London and 
Woostock, to prepare a founda- 
tion upon which Provincial and 
municipal noise regulation can 
be established. 

In the cottage pollution con- 
trol program alone, the private 
waste and water management 
branch has surveyed approxi- 
mately 15,000 cottages since 
1970, taking appropriate action 
where unacceptable facilities 
were found. 

The pesticides control ser- 
vice licenses and supervises 
some 3,000 operators and its 
training courses last year 
alone were attended by 1,500. 

January 1, 1973, all commer- 
cial pesticides were classified 
and the display, distribution, 
and sale of these pesticides 
were brought under a new pro- 
vincial licensing system. 

The waste management 
branch has registered and su- 
pervises more than 1,200 waste 
disposal sites in Ontario. More 
than half of these are already 
operating in accordance with 
Ministry requirements and the 


balance are on programs to 
bring them into compliance. 

A Ministry-conducted, ma- 
jor recycling experiment in 
Burlington was completed and 
assessed in 1972, providing 
practical experience in public 
participation, collection and 
marketing of reclaimed waste. 


CLEANUP PROGRAM 


Through the summer of 1972, 
special surveys of litter and 
abandoned cars in Ontario 
were carried out. A public in- 
formation and education cam- 
paign on litter was started and 
will continue in 1973. Next 
summer, a cleanup program 
dealing with abandoned cars 
will get under way. 

A Task Force on Solid Waste 
was set up in November to rec- 
ommend ways the Ministry 
can reduce the amount of 
waste generated, bring about 
the return and reuse of articles 
and material and adopt poli- 
cies providing for the salvage 
of material and energy. Work- 
ing groups are set up within 
the Task Force to investigate 
beverage containers and milk 
containers. 


cs 
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Burlington report - a signpost 


The Burlington experiment showed one approach to garbage problems. 


Photo: Huck Heerema 


Recycling study goes on 


“The Burlington Waste 
Reclamation Study leaves a 
number of questions that must 
be answered in future studies,” 
states John Heaman, former 
director of Environment 
Ontario's waste management 
branch. 

Mr. Heaman, now detached 
from the branch to serve as 
full-time executive officer of 
the Ministry’s _ recently 
appointed solid waste task 
force, said the Burlington 
experiment was concerned with 
two alternatives. 

Home separation was being 
studied as a possible interim 
measure until municipal recla- 
mation plants become a practi- 
cal proposition, he said. But it 
was also being considered as 
an integral part of a future 
reclamation scheme, with 
home separation of one or 
more classifications of waste 
and with the balance of the 
waste being dealt with at a cen- 
tral reclamation point. 

Mr. Heaman said the sec- 
ond alternative was an impor- 
tant one to explore, because 
the design of a central recla- 
mation system would depend 
on the quantity and type of 
wastes that can be separated at 
the source-the household that 
produces it. 

LOW KEY : 

He stressed that the study 
was an early step in the 
branch's pregram to establish 
the facts of life in waste man- 
agement. “It was a controlled 
experiment-a deliberate low- 
key approach,” he said. 

“No serious attempt was 
made to encourage participa- 
tion by a publicity campaign. 
No special assistance was pro- 
vided to residents in the study 
area, such as properly designed 
containers for the separated 
materials. 
tion, Mr. Heaman 
The study began with 

a eparate wastes 
distinet classifications 


tion but, in our view, an essen- 
tial approach to an initial data 
gathering study. 

“Viewed in this light, the 
study proved to be highly suc- 
cessful. 

QUESTIONS 
~ The questions that must now 
be answered are: 

Can any single classification 
of waste be separated at home 
reliably without major induce- 
ment? 

What inducements are 
needed for continuing reliable 
multiple separation at home? 


What changes in collection 
systems improve the econom- 
ics and enable problem areas 
to be dealt with more effec- 
tively? 

Can separated material be 


used in a larger scale by the - 


secondary materials industry 
without major government 
intervention? 

Mr. Heaman said “‘the 
waste management branch will 
continue studying these prob- 
lems to determine the best 
answer for our waste dis- 
posal.” 


Involved citizens 
encouraged 


The Burlington Waste 
Reclamation Study should 
encourage public participation 
in recycling projects, not dis- 
courage it, according to the 
Burlington Citizen's Commit- 
tee for pollution control. 

The study indicates that 
about 40 percent of the fami- 
lies in the experiment area had 
materials out for a given 
pickup. The committee, 
assuming that not every family 
would have separated material 
out every week, calculated that 
about 70 percent of the people 
in the study area were active in 
separating their garbage. 

Committee members were 
especially enthusiastic about 

-the results in the apartment 
building in the study area 
where tenants decided to con- 
tinue the separate collection 
project on their own after the 
study ended. They are still sep- 
arating some 700 pounds of 
recyclables per week. 

The committee recom- 
mended research into which 
resources are in danger of 
exhaustion and which materi- 
als are most essential to recy- 
cle. In addition, since at best 
about 25 percent of household 
waste can be reclaimed, strong 


efforts should be made to mini- 
mize throwaway packages, 
such as non-returnable milk 
jugs, they urged. 

The committee called for 
more public education and 
preparation, the provision of 
labelled containers for recycla- 
bles, and other measures in a 
future study to establish the 
maximum results obtainable 
through separate collection. 


“The results of the Burling- 
ton Waste Management Study 
are a signpost,’’ Wes William- 
son, acting director of Envi- 
ronment Ontario’s waste man- 
agement branch said. 

“They indicate the direction 
we must move next. In our 
next recycling project, I think, 
we can hope to work on a 
practical basis-successfully re- 
covering and reclaiming mate- 
rial.” 

The Burlington study began 
in mid-1971 and concluded 
earlier this year with a report 
from the consulting engineer- 
ing firm of Phillips Planning 
and Engineering Ltd., Burling- 
ton. Involved in the project, 
with the engineers and the 
Ministry, were the Town of 
Burlington and the Citizens’ 
Committee for Pollution Con- 
trol. 

A community of 1,000 
homes -4,000 people —was se- 
lected inside the town of 85,- 
000. These homes included sin- 
gle-family houses, townhouses, 
apartments, a, senior citizen 
area and an apartment area. 

The collected items were 
newsprint, clear and colored 
glass and mixed metal cans. 
Actual collection began Au- 
gust 25, 1971, and the quanti- 
ties involved in each collection 
were recorded throughout the 
23 weeks of collection. 


HOUSEHOLDERS 


In interviews, between 81 
and 88 percent of the house- 
holders indicated willingness to 
separate their refuse for recy- 
cling. During the collection pe- 
riod, 60 percent said they were 
separating newspaper, 52 per- 
cent clear glass, 48 percent co- 
lored glass and 52 percent met- 
als. About 37 percent said they 
were separating all four items. 

In a number of actual 
collections, from 19 to 40 per- 
cent of the homes put out sepa- 
rated newsprint, 24 to 31 per- 
cent clear glass, 14 and a half 
to 19 percent colored glass, 20 
to 38 percent metal cans and 
from six to 21 percent put out 
all items. 

The Burlington Citizen's 
Committee, interpreting these 
figures, reasoned that house- 
holders would not necessarily 
accumulate enough material to 
put out every week for collec- 
tion, and estimated that close 
to 70 percent of the people in 
the study area were actively 
participating. 

The report of the study 
found that the average home in 
the study area put out 3.96 


pounds of newspaper a week, 
0.71 pounds of metal cans and 
2.21 pounds of glass. Project- 
ing these figures for the entire 
town, the engineers found 50.4 
tons of newspapers, 9 tons of 
metal cans and 28.1 tons of 
glass would be available for re- 
cycling -about 14 and one half 
percent of the town’s weekly 
waste load. 
SOME PROBLEMS 


Based on experience in the 
study, the consultants conclud- 
ed that it was highly unlikely 
that all recyclables would be 
separated in the home, even 
with legislation requiring sepa- 
ration. The study investigated 
market possibilities and discov- 
ered that there were problems 
in some areas. Burlington, if 
the co-operation level re- 
mained as high in the town as 
it did in the study area, would 
produce about 50 tons of news- 
print a week. At the moment, 
the market in the immediate 
area cannot absorb this quanti- 
ty, according to the study re- 
port. The major problem ap- 
pears to be the lack of a de- 
inking re-pulping facility—a 
costly facility that would re- 
quire at least 350 tons of news- 
print daily to operate and that 
would need a great deal of 
marketing to find guaranteed 
outlets for the recovered, re- 
processed pulp. 

Projected glass recovery lev- 
els would present no problems 
with glass companies already 
recycling 20 percent and ap- 
parently willing to double that 
amount in their production. 

The research indicated that 
there would be problems in 
getting reclaimed bi-metal cans 
absorbed into the market on a 
large scale. 

144% RECYCLED 

Study results showed that 
the householder was recycling 
approximately 14 percent of 
his refuse, and that the collec- 
tion, storage and transporta- 
tion for the recycled material 
cost more than four times the 
revenue received from its sale. 
This would mean, in terms of a 
collection project for the whole 
of Burlington, an overall 40 to 
50 percent increase in garbage 
collection costs. 

Of course, improved mar- 
kets or a different collection 
procedure could affect this re- 
sult. 

From the statistics compiled 
through the study, it was esti- 
mated that there would be a 
saving of 10 percent or less in 
the sanitary landfill site. 


Some Burlington householders took a systematic approach to waste separation. 
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A CIVIC call for action 


In the November issue of 
Civic, the Canadian public 
works magazine, editor Walter 
Jones reviewed the Burlington: 
study in detail and assessed the 
results in this editorial. 


As in most studies, eyery- 
body learned something from 
the Burlington experiment in 
recycling. 


Spurred by the current con- 
cern over ecological problems, 
citizen groups have zeroed in 
on garbage. Thus, it wasn’t 
surprising that when the recy- 
cling study was initiated there 
was active public interest and 
participation. 

But really, who wants to 
mess around with garbage? 
There are more exciting things 
to do. This was the first lesson 
of the study. It probably 
means that if reclamation and 
recycling are to be part of our 
life, provincial and municipal 
bylaws must make it quite 
clear where we stand. Cooper- 
ate or stop talking about the 
environment . 


The second lesson is that the 
economics of recycling have to 
be justified. Says the report: 


“Each area must enter into 
in-depth market research to 
ensure that the reclaimables 
can be marketed.” Discussing 
this very subject in CIVIC last 
month, J.J. Kaller of Vancou- 
ver pointed out that recupera- 
tion of values from municipal 
waste is not economically via- 
ble unless there is a continuing 
demand for these values. 
Obviously, because of the. 
high cost of investment needed 
for recycling plants, small 
municipalitiés cannot afford 
them. This raises the question: 
how many of the larger munic- 


ipalities will be able to afford 
them? Judging by the state of 
municipal finances, very few. 
So the ball bounces right 
back into the provincial lap. 
Now that the study has been 
made and the findings, despite 
the negative tone, regarded as 
successful, what is the next 
step? Although waste is purely 
a local problem, in total it is 
national in scope and must first 
of all be tackled at its source. 
Senior government should 
turn its attention to the pack- 
aging industry for a start. 
Should there not be, suggests 


Where the action 


Environment Ontario is 
committed to the systematic, 
scientific and co-ordinated ap- 
proach to waste management 
recommended in this editorial 
from Civic magazine. 

Over the past 12 months, 
firm steps have been taken to 
deal with the proliferation of 
disposable containers that are 
adding to our waste load. 


During the course of 1973, 
a provincial task force on sol- 


id waste will prepare recom- 
mendations to guide the Min- 
istry in dealing efficiently and 
properly with the six million 
tons of waste generated an- 
nually in Ontario. The force, 
chaired by Alva S. Bray, for- 
mer senior assistant deputy 
minister of the Ministry of 
Tourism and Industry, was 
appointed by Environment 
Minister James Auld to “get 
the whole story on the solid 
waste problem.” 


Mr. Kaller, a set-up such as a 
Canadian Council on Non- 
Sewerable Wastes to advise 
Ottawa on enhancing recuper- 
ation of values from non- 
sewerable refuse? 

Only a systematic, scientific 
and coordinated approach to 
recycling, Mr. Kaller stresses, 
can turn one man’s wastes into 
another man’s raw material. 
Anything else is-and will be- 
hardly more than the proverbi- 
al “‘spinning of wheels.” 

Clearly, the danger here is 
that recycling may become no- 
thing more than a palliative. 


iS 

The task force began regu- 
lar meetings in November. It 
is setting up work groups 
from its membership to deal 
with specific tasks. These 
groups will collect and invite 
information and submissions 
from concerned parties within 
each one’s study area. 

The final report will be a 
valuable tool in Environment 
Ontario's continuing refine- 
ment of its waste management 
program. 


The public 
have a say 


Public reaction was varied in 
the study area, as some of the 
comments to study interview- 
ers show; 

“It’s silly: It must come 
from the government.” 

“Why not use a central dis- 
posal area like a shopping 
centre and continue the project 
after the study finishes?” 

“I’m not interested. It’s a 
nuisance.”” 

*‘Might we start recycling 
other items soon.” 

“There should be an incen- 
tive to encourage  co- 
operation.” 

“Since we pay taxes, we 
shouldn't have to separate gar- 
bag. Let welfare cases do it.” 


| a, Litterbugs 


Unionville recycling 
volunteers the key 


While the Burlington study 
covered a separate collection 
on a large scale, approximate- 
ly 24 volunteers are trying to 
make a success of recycling in 
a small community. 

The Unionville recycling de- 
pot is dependent on people 
bringing waste paper, glass 
and metal to a central collec- 
tion point. 

Once a week they open the 
doors of a two-car garage on 
Main Street. And a steady 
stream of cars from around 
town and from other communi- 
ties—Thornhill, Stouffville, 
Markham—pull up in front of 
the doors. The drivers unload 


Wealthy suburbs 


are the richest 
waste producers 


Prosperous suburbs have re- 
cently been compared to inner 
city areas in total tonnages of 
solid waste, and surprisingly 
enough, the poorer sections of 
Cleveland, Ohio generated 
consistently higher amounts of 
waste, based on studies in the 
Cuyahoga County area. 

The consulting firm involved 
in the project said that 
belief has been common that 
affluent communities generate 
more solid waste because the 
residents can afford to buy 
more. The study disclosed that 
household wastes in the sub- 
urbs totalled three pounds per 
person per day, while the rate 
for the inner city was slightly 
above this figure. 

Suburban dwellers, the 
study concludes, are able to 
purchase better quality food- 
stuffs and materials and as a 
result, do not have to discard 
as much. Fourteen percent of 
inner city wastes was food- 
based, against only eight per- 
cent in higher level areas. 


bundles of paper, and cartons 
of bottles and cans. 

They get more paper than 
anything else—about six to 
eight tons a month. When they 
have enough material for a 
truckload, they have a market 
for it. 

Working on a limited scale, 
with volunteer labor, they 
have made a successful recy- 
cling operation—successful 
enough so that groups in other 
communities in the area are 
thinking about depots of their 
own. 

At this point, they are taking 
stock of what they have ac- 
complished and asking “Where 
do we go from here?” 

It’s not an easy question to 
answer. They have toyed with 
the idea of separate collection, 
but, as one volunteer said, 
“We get a much better quality 
garbage with the depot.’ And 
she’s right. People willing to 
deliver their separated waste 
to a depot are willing to take 
the time and separate it pro- 
perly. 

They have taken some steps 
to approach their regional goy- 
ernment to develop municipal 
involvement but this is just a 
start in this direction. 

And there’s one question 
that comes sooner or later to 
any volunteer engaged in recy- 
cling—Is it worthwhile? 

One measure of success is 
involvement. A healthy num- 
ber of citizens are interested 
enough to devote their time to 
the depot, and an even larger 
number of people are willing 
to deliver their waste to it. 

Mrs. Carol Danard and Mrs. 
Dorothy Weatherhead, both 
active members in the depot 
operation, said their environ- 
mental horizons are expand- 
ing. 

They are starting to look at 
the sources of waste—contain- 
ers, packaging, marketing and 
consumer habits. 


“pea 


Two volunteers sort waste at the Unionville depot. 


The people managing 


Chairman of Environment 
Ontario’s task force on solid 
waste is Alva S. Bray who re- 
cently retired from the Minis- 
try of Industry and Tourism 
where he was senior assistant 
deputy minister. Prior to this, 
Mr. Bray served as deputy 
minister of the former depart- 
ment of tourism and informa- 
tion from 1964 to 1972, and 
has been with the Ontario 
government since 1943. 


( 
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JOHN HEAMAN 


John Heaman, director of 
Environment Ontario's waste 
management branch, has been 
detached from his duties and 
will serve as full-time execu- 
tive officer of the task force. 
Mr. Heaman was born in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba and is a 
graduate in engineering from 
McGill University, He has 
worked in various capacitie: 
with Dome Mines Ltd., Ca- 
nadian Industries Ltd., the 
Royal Canadian Air Force 
from 1940-45, Chemicals 
Ltd., Heaman Paint Co., and 
the Great Lakes Institute. He 
is a member of the American 
Public Works Association, In- 
ternational Solid Waste Asso- 
ciation, Professional Engineers 
of Ontario, the Canadian 
Public Health Association and 
an associate of the Institute of 
Environmental Sciences and 
Engineering of the University 
of Toronto. 

Wes Williamson has been 
appointed acting director of 
the waste management branch 
in Mr. Heaman’s absence. 


get a lesson 


People who receive littering 
citations in Washington, D.C. 
will soon be given a choice. 
They'll have the option of pay- 
ing a fine or attending a special 
“Jitterers’ school”, 

Instruction will take the 
form of two 2-hour classes on 
environmental problems and 
programs. Only serious litter- 
ers will be involved in this new 
“treatment’?, not those who 
might discard the occasional 
candy wrapper or cigarette 
package. 

Meanwhile, further south in 
Jackson, Mississippi, a 
newly-formed citizens’ group 
has taken its own measure to 
combat the litter problem. The 
group plans to take motion 
picture films of litter code vio- 
lations and show them at pub- 
lic meetings. 


waste 


WES WILLIAMSON 


Mr. Williamson, assistant 
director of the branch, has a 
degree in civil engineering 
from Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland. He 
has worked on water supply 
and pollution control schemes 
in Northern Ireland and 
Montreal and as a govern- 
ment employee in Malaya and 
Nigeria. Mr. Williamson 
joined the Ontario govern- 
ment’s waste management 
program in 1968. 
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Road noise 
barriers 
tested 


Noise barriers set up along 
expressways in Metropolitan 
Toronto showed limited useful- 
ness, according to an Ontario 
Ministry of Transport and 
Communications study. 
ive different types of bar- 
riers, from 10 to 12 feet high, 
were studied in the two-year 
noise control experiment, in- 
cluding plywood, aluminum 
and lightweight concrete. The 
report indicated that noise lev- 
els at the houses behind the 
barriers dropped only two to 
six decibels. Levels immediate- 
ly behind the barriers, where 
reductions were of little bene- 
fit, dropped as much as 14 dec- 
ibels. 

Ontario officials estimated 
that barriers would have to be 
from 20 to 25 feet high to give 
a significant 10 decibel sound 
reduction for houses along the 
freeways. And these barriers 
would only affect single-storey 
homes-‘*Second and higher 
storey houses become virtually 
unprotectable by noise bar- 
Tiers,”’ the report said. 

The experiment was espe- 
cially significant since traffic 
sounds are the greatest single 
source of noise complaints ac- 
cording to Environment On- 
tario. 

But in spite of the limited 
muffling effectiveness of the 
barriers Metropolitan Toronto 
erected along the Don Valley 
Parkway, some people shielded 
by the barriers wanted to keep 
them. 


While the barriers were — 


“largely ineffective” in sound 

shielding, according to the re- 

port, there seemed to be a psy- 

chological effect, cutting off 

the sight of heavy traffic and 
f the dirt and debri: 


The noise barriers tested in Toronto had little effect on heavy freeway traffic like this. 


Total ban drastic: 
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OSDA endorses one method 


(Continued from Page |.) 

An additional benefit in this 
method is the revenue from 
the convenience tax. which 
could be applied to research in 
waste reclamation and to the 
improvement of waste dispos- 
al facilities. 

The final, and most drastic, 
option outlined to the task 
force is a total ban on non- 
reusable beverage containers. 

It is simple and the conse- 

quences can be predicted with 
accuracy. 
_ An almost immediate effect 
would be a drop in the amount 
of bottles and cans in general 
litter and the total waste load. 
But the economic repercus- 
sions in the container industry 
Id be di B 


Waste conference 
meets June 17-20 


The 20th Ontario Industrial Waste Conference will be 
held at the Skyline Hotel from June 17 to June 20. 

During the course of the conference, 14 papers on in- 
dustrial waste problems and controls will be presented. 

Topics will cover government-industry relationships. 


biological treatment, petroleum and petrochemical co: 
trols, and current concerns and technical approaches. 
W. L. Dick of the Industrial Waste Branch and J. D. 
Heaman of the Waste Management Branch, Ministry of 
the Environment, will present papers on contingency 


planning and the overview of the solid waste problem, r 


lative to industry. 


Further information on the conference is available b: 
writing the Ontario Industrial Waste Conference Commit- 


tee. 135 St. Clair Avenue West. Toronto, Ontario. M4V 


Belleville opening 


A $2 million extension to the 
Belleville water pollution con- 
trol plant was officially opened 
by Environment Minister 


James Auld. This addition 
gives the 10-year-old facility 
secondary sewage treatment 
capability. 

Mr. Auld commended the 


mayor-elect and Dr. Richard 
Potter, Minister of Health 
member for Quinte and a for- 
mer mayor of Belleville. 
NEW ATTITUDE 

Dr. Potter noted that in 
195] Dr. Berry, later general 
manager of the O.W.R.C., 
first alerted Belleville to the 
need for an adequate water 
treatment system. Unfortun- 
ately, Dr. Potter said, the 
council had ignored the warn- 
ing and it was not until 1962 
that the primary treatment fa- 
cility was completed. 

However, Dr. Potter said, 
today a new attitude exists in 
most Ontario communities re- 
sulting in Ontario’s present 
position as the leader in the 
ction of water treat- 

it 


of this massive impact, this 
measure could only be imple- 
mented over a number of 
years. This delay in implemen- 
tation would substantially re- 
duce the effectiveness of this 
option. 
STEPS TAKEN 

The Ontario Soft Drink Asso- 
ciation, which has discussed 
the problem with Mr. Auld and 
Ministry staff over the past 
few months, has submitted a 
proposal to the task force 
Which follows closely the sec- 
ond option outlined here. 

And at least two bottlers in 
the Province have taken steps 
to raise the deposit amounts 
from two and five cents to five 
and 10 cents on small and large 
bottles. 


Mr. Auld said the task force 
will consider these options 
along with any other approach- 
es to the problem that it may 
find in developing its recom- 
mendations. 

“We have seen over the past 
year a growing public concern 
over waste and litter. Certain- 
ly my intention is to discour- 
age this whole throwaway phi- 
losophy into which we are slip- 

jing.”” 
MILK CONTAINERS 

Another working group with- 
in the force has been estab- 
lished to direct its attention to 
the area of milk containers. 

A regulation, effective last 
August, effectively forbids the 
use of non-returnable, three- 
quart plastic milk jugs. Anoth- 


Stelco eliminates 
fluoride process 


An experimental progam to 
reduce fluoride emissions 
from the Stelco plant at Ham- 
ilton Ontario received the ap- 
proval of the Ministry of the 
Environment, with the cooper- 
ation of the company. 


The progam is designed to 
eliminate all fluoride emis- 
sions from the No. 3 open 
hearth shop at the Hamilton 
Hilton works and virtually 
eliminate Stelco as a source of 
fluoride air pollution. Present- 
ly, this shop accounts for al- 
most all the fluoride emissions 
from the Steel Company of 
Canada in Hamilton. The pro- 
gram will involve full scale 
trials over an eight month pe- 
riod using a flux that has no 
fluoride content. The flux used 
in the current process, Fluo- 
rospar emits fluorides as a by- 
product in the manufacture of 
steel. 

DOWN 25% 


Fluoride emissions from the 
company’s facilities have al- 
ready been reduced by 25 per 
cent with the startup of the 
new basic oxygen furnaces and 
the phasing out of No. 2 open 
hearth. 


Commenting on the action, 
James Auld, Minister of the 
Environment said, “This is 
definitely a step in the right 
direction. If successful, this 


will accomplish the abatement 
of air pollution through a 
change in the steel making 
process rather than by adding 
expensive equipment to clean 
up an existing process’’. 


$50 million 
on controls, 
production 


General Motors announced 
recently it intends to spend 
$50 million during 1973 in 
Canada on pollution abate- 
ment and production equip- 
ment. 


The corporation’s total ex- 
penditure last year for plants 
and equipment was $35 mil- 
lion, well below the $85 mil- 
lion spent in Canada in 1965 
when the industry expanded 
rapidly to take advantage of 
the Canada-US. auto trade 
agreement. 


A Canadian spokesman for 
the firm said that the 1973 
figures do not include any ex- 
penditures for new plants. All 
the money is earmarked for 
model changeover costs and 
water and air pollution con- 
trol equipment for existing in- 
stallations. 


R. H. WOLVETT 
er regulation, extending this 
ban to throwaway plasticized 
paper three-quart milk con- 
tainers, goes into effect Noy- 
ember 1, this year. 

In addition to its general in- 
vestigations in this sphere, this 
work group will consider the 
impact of the second regula- 
tion on the industry and the 
community, Mr. Auld said. 

“From time to time over the 
next few months I will be ask- 
ing the members of the task 
force to consider other specific 
areas of waste control and 
treatment. I am expecting 
much from this group of peo- 
ple,” he said. ‘‘They have an 
exceptional background of tal- 
ent and experience in a wide 
range of specialties to bring to 
bear on waste problems.” 

During the conference, A. S. 
Bray, chairman of the task 
force, outlined the structure 
and procedure of the force and 
its working groups. 

He introduced R. H. Wol- 
vett, who will chair the bever- 
age container group and Roger 
C. Clarkson, chairman of the 
milk container working group. 

Both groups will draw on in- 
formation and comments 
from all parties and groups 
concerned in each particular 
sphere before presenting final 
recommendations, Mr. Bray 
said. 


ROGER C, CLARKSON 
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Novel vacuum-powered 


disposal system studied 


A new waste disposal system 
which uses vacuum pressure in- 
stead of water gravity pressure 
is currently under study by the 
Ministry of the Environment. 
The chief advantages of the 
system are simplicity and 
adaptability in areas where 
sunken pipes are not an eco- 
nomic possibility. 

This treatment system was 
originally developed in Sweden 
and uses the principle of yacu- 
um instead of water pressure 
for the transportation of se- 
wage. It has the ability to lift 
waste uphill in small diameter 
pipes. The available lift is 15 to 
20 feet, and the pipe sizes are 
3, 4 and 6 inches in diameter. 

Because of this lift factor, 
pipes may be laid at the frost 
line depth parallel to the 
ground profile, rather than to a 
grade, This means the sewage 
can flow around corners and 
even uphill. All the power re- 
quired for a system of this type 
is located at the outfall instead 
of pumping stations at each 
end of the transmission system. 

There are two systems de- 
veloped for this method, the 
two-pipe and one-pipe designs. 


In the twin pipe system, one 
pipe carries the “grey water” 
(household washing, laundry 
water) and the other “black 
water” (toilet wastes). The 
single-pipe system carries com- 
bined wastes, and does appear 
to have application in Ontario. 
With the vacuum system, 
much less water is required to 
operate flush toilets; one quar- 
ter of a gallon of water, com- 
pared to two to four gallons in 
a conyentional gravity /pres- 
Sure system. 

At the present time, the 
two-pipe system is not practi- 
cal for use in Ontario, nor does 
it offer any immediate eco- 
nomic benefits. The single-pipe 
system is under evaluation at a 
site in the eastern section of the 
province where local conditions 
such as rocky surface soil or a 
high water table might favor 
this kind of installation. 

With a one-pipe system an 
important point would be that 
no changes to existing building 
systems are required and se- 
wage from the collection tanks 
of the system could be pumped 
to a conventional system or di- 
rectly to a treatment plant. 


Auld opens new Domtar 
abatement facility 


Domtar Limited has a new 
primary effluent treatment 
plant in operation in the com- 
_ pany's plant at Red Rock, On- 
tario, to reduce water pollu- 
tion. 


The Hon. James A. C. 
Auld, Minister of the Environ- 
ment, officiated at the official 
start up of the equipment. 


Among the officials present 
were Everett Biggs, Deputy 
Minister of the Environment, 
W. R. Lawson, vice-president 
and general manager of Dom- 
tar Packaging; A. P. Hamil- 
ton, president of Domtar Pulp 


Thermal waste disposal plants 
open in Hamilton, Mississauga 


A thermal liquid waste dis- 
posal plant has been opened in 
Hamilton, Ontario and a sec- 
ond facility is presently under 
construction in Mississauga, 
Ontario. 

The Hamilton plant is oper- 
ated by Interflow Systems Ltd. 
and has a daily capacity of 
19,000 gallons, 3,000 of which 
are supplied by Toronto area 
plants of the Steel Company of 
Canada. 

The plant’s daily rate of 
consumption depends in large 
part on the types of materials 
being incinerated. The compa- 
ny estimates there are 
hundreds of potential custom- 
ers in the Toronto/Hamilton/ 
Niagara district, with a possi- 
ble 30 million gallons to be de- 
stroyed annually. 

One unit of a planned 
three-unit complex is now in 
operation while the additional 
units, at an estimated cost of 
$400,000 each are in the draw- 
ing board stage. These will be 


and Paper Products Ltd.; Jack 
Stokes, member of the Ontario 
Legislature for Thunder Bay; 


and Keith Penner, member of 


parliament. 

The system, part of a pro- 
jected $16 million program by 
the company for water and air 
pollution abatement consists of 
a new $2.7 million clarifier and 
associated equipment for the 
remoyal of suspended solids in 
the liquid effluent from the 
mill. 

A secondary treatment clari- 
fication system will be installed 
at a cost of $2.5 million by 
1974. 


constructed when the demand 
dictates. 


CHARGES 


Charges for this service will 
range from 6.5 cents per gallon 
to 26 cents per gallon, depend- 
ent on the characteristics of the 
material to be incinerated. 

Meanwhile, Goodfellow En- 
terprises Ltd., a subsidiary of 
Canadian Industries Ltd. has 
opened a new $1.5 million ther- 
mal disposal plant in Missis- 
Sauga, Ontario. 

Built on 37 acres of land 
leased from the Ontario Minis- 
try of the Environment, the 
plant will have a capacity of up 
to 10 million gallons of liquid 
and semi-liquid wastes. The 
second stage development with 
chemical treatment facilities 
for inorganic wastes will, when 
completed, increase the overall 
annual capacity to 20 million 
gallons. 

When fully operational, the 
plant will employ a staff of 20, 


Students collect micro-organisms for class environmental studies. 


ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


At the scene of a fish kill 


By DAVID ALLEN 
Educational Resources Co-ordinator 

When a massive fish kill occurs in one of the 
lakes, rivers or streams of Ontario, the reality 
of environmental studies will be brought home 
to both students and teachers under a new pro- 
gram developed by the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment. 


The program, aimed at all levels of the educa- 
tional system, will put students into a real life 
situation—the determination of the severity, 
cause and implications of a major change in the 
biota of a body of water as a result of some dis- 
turbance. The disturbance may be a change in 
water temperature, a discharge of heated mate- 
rial, dumping of a toxic chemical reduction in 
the quantity of flow or oxygen depletion fromor- 
ganic loading. c 


The initiation of a specific program is de- 
pendent on two factors. One factor is the occur- 
ance of such an incident or disturbance where 
the Ministry must determine the cause. and two, 
the desire of a local school to become involved. 
The severity of the individual situation and the 
safety factor involved will determine the degree 


of student involvement and the school level of 
students participating (elementary. secondary 
or post secondary). 

The student study is under the supervision of 
the Information Services Branch (Educational 
Resources Section) and will coincide with the 
conclusion of testing by Ministry officials of 
their investigations. 

Each study as part of the program will con- 
sist of three phases. The first phase will involve 
classroom preparation in the form of a discus- 
sion of background information (surrounding 
land tse—watershed areas) and instruction in 
survey techniques. The second phase takes place 
outside the classroom. This onsite learning 
experience will permit the students to deter- 
mine the biological and physical factors in the 
water. The third and final stage is the most im- 
portant and takes place once again in the class- 
room. Here the data collected in the field is ana- 
lyzed. Important here is the study of the steps to 
be taken to prevent similar occurrences. 

Teachers interested in becoming involved in 
such a program should contact the Education 
Resources Co-ordinator at the Information Ser- 
vices Branch of the Ministry. 


and will include an engineer, 
technicians, and shift operators 
on a 24 hour per day basis. 
Storage facilities at the site will 
total 400,000 gallons, with 
eight horizontal blending 
tanks, two circular settling 
tanks and one horizontal 
sludge tank. 


RANGE 


Some of the materials the 
plant will handle include: spent 
solvents, organic dairy wastes, 
insecticide solutions, cutting 
oils, paint and paint sludges, 
plastic resin wastes, cleaning 
fluids and animal fats. Materi- 
als arriving at the plant by 
tank truck will be first ana- 
lyzed and categorized. It will 
then be fed into specific tanks 
for pre-treatment before dis- 
posal. These will then be 
burned at 2600°F in combus- 
tion chambers with the prod- 
ucts carbon dioxide and water 
vapor dispersed through a 225 
foot stack. 


William Nesbitt, 
the control panel at Goodfellow’s new liquid waste treatment 
plant at Mississauga, during run-in tests. 


J, E, Coleman, left, Ontario manager, The Goodfellow Group, and 


chief operator, Goodfellow Mississauga, watch 
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GOOD NEWS 


It’s time for Ontario, like Mark Twain, to say that the ru- 
mors of our recent death have been greatly exaggerated. 

There are still people who flaunt pollution as some sort of 
bogeyman—a threat to our health and our very lives: In the cold 
light of fact, that is now a very puny bogeyman. 

A number of articles in this issue give a very clear picture 
of just what has been accomplished in environmental protection 
and restoration in this province. And continuing control pro- 
grams on every single major pollution source in Ontario will 
guarantee that the past decade’s improvement in environmental 
quality will continue. 

In Metropolitan Toronto, sulphur dioxide levels have 
dropped from .1 parts per million in 1966 to .04 by 1971. This 
steady improvement could reach Environment Ontario's objec- 
tive of .02 parts per million as soon as 1975. 

Over the past decade, levels of suspended particulate mat- 
ter haye been cut in half in Toronto. These are the two types of 
atmospheric contamination on which Ontario's air pollution in- 
dex is based. 

And Toronto Harbor Police report that fish have returned to 
the freshwater port they patrol—a clear indication of improved 
water quality. They have spotted carp, rock bass, sunfish, pike, 
perch, blue gill and even cohoe salmon in waters that were de- 
void of marine life for years. 

The good news is not confined to Toronto. This is just part of 
a general improvement across Ontario. Industrial and municipal 
waste water treatments and new phosphate removal programs 
all along Ontario's side of the Great Lakes have shown results. 

While the U.S. lakeside states have farther to go, their con- 
trol programs are under way and Ontario, with the help of Envi- 
ronment Canada, is encouraging their progress. 


The emphasis is shifting from repair work and rehabilita- 
tion of the water and air to environmental management. Some of 
this management is guided by law and regulation, but much of it 
is a matter of individual responsibility_ 


In our schools and institutions, in our industries, in our 
homes and our playgrounds, we must learn to control our 
wastes. The air, land and water of Ontario are a common heri- 
tage. We all share this heritage and we all have an obligation to 


OPINION © 


One of the roles of the weekly newspaper is to assess the opinions 
and sentiments of its community and focus these into a call for action 
on the editorial page. Publisher Robert Watson, in The News, which in 
various editions serves Agincourt, Scarborough, West Hill, North York 
and Toronto's cast end, directed this editorial towards a one of the 
many approaches to garbage disposal being studied by Environment 

in lario. 


Now that our local councils have more or less got underway 
for their short two year term, we believe one of their foremost 
projects should be to begin the recycling of our wastes. 


A recent news report tells of the success of two North To- 
ronto women who have a L.I.P. grant to make their garbage sep- 
aration plan work. 


Much talk has been heard about our tons of garbage, but ac- 
tion seems to be slow in coming. Let’s face it, the first and most 
important step will be when local councils decide to pass a bylaw 
to require residents and businesses to sort their own garbage. 


The next step would be to use borough garbage collectors to 
pick up bottles, cans paper or organic waste and take it—not to 
the usual dump—but to a commercial company for recycling. 
We really believe that, if necessary, government funds should be 
used to make commercial recycling companies available. We 
could, however, keep a limit on costs to that which we now have. 


It is our opinion that we must cease thinking about landfill 
sites in other communites and concentrate on getting wastes into 
plants for recyling. 

Tf council can’t provide the leadership perhaps groups of cit- 


ens would begin to put pressure on local council for action 
iW. 


A small note. This newspaper sends all of its waste newspa- 
pers via a private contractor to a recycling plant. 


Published bi-monthly by the Ministry of the Environment, Infor- 
mation Services Branch, 135 St. Clair Avenue West, Toronto 
195, Ontario for those interested in the many facets of environ- 
mental enhancement. Reproduction of articles authorized with- 
out further permission. 
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Sportsmen urged to help 
preserve environment 


There's a story that went 
the rounds a while ago about 
the fellow who went ice- 
fishing and brought home 68 
pounds of ice... his wife al- 
most drowned trying to cook 
it! 

There’s also a good change 
that he left behind more than 
he took away. 

A few irresponsible ice- 
fishermen have contributed to 
Ontario’s pollution problem 
by leaving garbage at the shel- 
ter. It gets into the water as 
soon as spring break-up takes 
place. Some even go as far as 
to’ put it down the hole, to 
avoid unnecessary delays in 
polluting the water. 

A few others have found 
that they have left it far too 
late to remove the shelter it- 
self. This also becomes a 
nuisance, especially when 
washed up a few weeks later 
on somebody’s cottage prop- 
erly. 

Following established Min- 
istry of the Environment poli- 
cy, the co-operation of ice 
fishermen and snowmobilers 
was encouraged this winter 


in a publicity program cover- 
ing all aspects of wintertime 
activities on the province’s 
lakes and rivers. 

Regulations covering tem- 
porary shelters, are now being 
developed by the Ontario 
Government. While licensing 
of these shelters under the 
new regulations will not be re- 
quired until the winter of 
73-74 Environment Ontario, 
in co-operation with the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources 
launched an intensive inspec- 
tion program at the start of 
this winter. 

The program is intended to 
ensure that waste materials 
generated by activities on 
frozen lakes and rivers are ad- 
equately collected and deposit- 
ed at appropriate land-based 
disposal sites, and that shel- 
ters are removed from the ice 
before spring break-up. 

With a concentrated pro- 
gram of education and infor- 
mation it’s expected that these 
efforts will result in a marked 
improvement in the disposal 
of these winter-sports generat- 
ed wastes. 


Other places, other ways 


With the province of Ontario 
looking at choices for beverage 
container control, it’s time to 
look at methods used by other 
provinces. 


In British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, legislation 
has been passed requiring re- 
funds on all types of carbonat- 
ed beverage containers when 
they are returned to either a 
retailer or collection depots 
set up for this purpose. The 
British Columbia program has 
been in operation for two years 
while those in Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan are relatively new, 
having been put into operation 
within the last year. Due to the 
high cost of recycling cans, the 
effect in B.C. has been a heavy 
increase in the price of canned 
soft drinks. There’s been an 
equal increase in the use of 
cans over reusable and non- 
reusable bottles, coupled with 
an overall light drop in the an- 
ticipated growth of the soft 
drink industry. This was 
caused in part by-a spate of 
poor weather last summer and 
at the same time, a de- 
emphasis on soft drink adver- 
tising. 

ALBERTA EXPANDS 

The province of Alberta, 


with legislation one year old 
covering refunds on refillable 
and non-refillable bottles, en- 
acted additional regulations on 
January 1. The revisions added 
liquor and wine bottles to the 
list, and expanded the obliga- 
tion of retailers to pay cash re- 
funds for containers of brands 
they sell. The stores are also 
required to post the addresses 
of nearby universal depots 
which will handle liquor and 
wine bottles as well as cans 
and soft drink bottles. Empty 
beer bottles will continue to be 
handled by long-established 
brewery operated return de- 
pots. 


Albertan retailers must now 
accept up to 60 soft drink con- 
tainers a day per customer for 
the brands they sell. However, 
a one cent handling charge is 
being paid for each container 
by the bottlers to offset this in- 
convenience. As in B.C., the 
first effect has been higher 
prices for soft drinks. 


The refund on wine and liq- 
uor bottles has been set at five 
cents each, which was includ- 
ed in general price increases 
announced on January 1. These 
bottles will be crushed and 
made available for recycling; 


none will be re-used. 
CAN RECYCLING 

By the end of this year, 
more than 2.4 billion steel cans, 
representing 6,500 tons of 
scrap steel—will be magneti- 
cally pulled from trash piles in 
the U.S.A....about three 
times the number reclaimed in 
1971. The American Iron and 
Steel Institute says 16 magnet- 
ic reclamation systems are 
now operating in the U.S. with 
11 more to be phased in before 
1974. 

Reclaimed steel cans have 
found four major markets. The 
steel industry uses them for 
remelting into new steel, and 
copper firms use them as a 
precipitating element to re- 
cover copper from low-grade 
ore. 

Every ton of serap steel con- 
tains 7.5 pounds of tin, which is 
chemically reclaimed. Fer- 
roalloy manufacturers com- 
bine can scraps with silicon 
and manganese for melting 
and casting processes. 

According to the AISI, even 
communities remote from 
these markets can benefit 
from magnetic reclamation. 
Extraction of cans from trash 
can extend landfill life by 25 
percent or more. 


